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FOREWORD 


LORD POLWARTH never kept a diary, but in 1936, when 
he was in his seventy-third year, he wrote a series of 
reminiscences for his children and grandchildren which 
he entitled, Memories of a Varied and Busy Life. These 
memories have been freely drawn upon, especially in the 
account of his early life, in the following pages. 

Although this record is only a short one, several of 
his friends and fellow-workers have made valuable 
contributions to it. Of these I should like especially to 
name Mr George Cruickshank, for many years County- 
Clerk of East Lothian, and the Secretaries of the Social 
Work Department of the Church of Scotland, Lieut.- 
Colonel L. L. Cameron and Mr J. H. Lauder. I am also 
indebted to the editor of the Haddingtonshire Courier 
for certain facts taken from the admirable obituary notice 


published after Lord Polwarth’s death. 
Gik.B: 
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AMONG the influences which helped to mould the early 
years of Walter George Hepburne-Scott (in later life 
oth Lord Polwarth) were the beauty and historic interest 
of the Border country in which his childhood was spent. 
He was descended from one of the last Border raiders, 
“ Auld Wat of Harden,” a name famous in ballad poetry. 
In the days of King James VI Auld Wat’s grim peel- 
tower in the hills west of the Teviot was pulled down, 
but he lived to build the present house of Harden on a 
site close by, overlooking the short deep valley into which 
he had often driven the captured English cattle. 

In 1680 his descendants moved to Mertoun, less than 
twenty miles away, and for over two centuries it was 
their principal home. Below Dryburgh Abbey the 
Tweed sweeps to the south and then again eastward 
and Mertoun House stands above the bend of the river 
on a sunny slope surrounded by fine old timber. It 
was one of the first of the substantial, well-proportioned 
houses built in Scotland in the classical style when the 
seventeenth century was passing into the eighteenth. 
Here, a century later, Walter Scott, the most famous 
bearer of the name, received from the lady of Mertoun 
his first introduction to the ballad poetry of Germany ; 
and throughout his life he was a frequent and welcome 
visitor, as is shown by the description of a Mertoun 
Christmas in the introductory epistle to one of the cantos 
of Marmion. 

Walter Scott, the subject of these pages, who was 
born on 7th February 1864, knew in his boyhood a life 
not very different from the life which his great kinsman 
had led at Abbotsford fifty years earlier. It was a 
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kindly, neighbourly life, leisurely yet active, and largely 
concerned with farming, land management and field 
sports. His father was widely known as a breeder of 
Border Leicester sheep and Shorthorn cattle, and took 
a leading part in the public life of the eastern Border 
counties. He succeeded to the title in 1867; thus, from 
his fourth year, young Walter became ‘‘the Master of 
Polwarth,” a title given to the eldest sons of those Scots 
peers whose titles antedate the Union of 1707. 

Walter Scott’s mother, before her marriage Lady 
Mary Gordon, was a granddaughter of the Earl of 
Aberdeen who was Prime Minister under Queen Victoria, 
and of whom Gladstone said that, more than any other 
statesman of his time, he exemplified the quality of 
justice. Beneath the outward interests and occupations 
of country life at Mertoun there lay a deep foundation 
of religious faith. Lord Polwarth was a strong supporter 
of the evangelical movement and often conducted services 
in the hall of Mertoun House, while, as a representative 
elder of the Church of Scotland, he was one of the earliest 
advocates of the reunion of the larger Presbyterian 
Churches of the land which his son lived to see 
accomplished. His wife sympathised fully in his religious 
work. One way in which these interests were brought - 
to bear on the boyhood of their elder sons, Walter and 
Henry, was through the choice of Clement Scott as their 
tutor. This remarkable man was afterwards a pioneer 
missionary in Nyasaland, where he designed and built, 
in part with his own hands, the great church which now 
stands at Blantyre. Sixty years later Walter wrote that 
he owed far more than he realised at the time to this 
man, who was a mystic as well as an athlete and a 
practical genius. 

From this open-air life by the Tweed Walter passed 
to a preparatory school at Cheam, and then to Eton. 


EARLY YEARS 3 


He said that perhaps the most valuable thing he learned 
at Cheam was how to use a lathe, and he always kept 
some of the things he made with it. At Eton he worked 
hard, and this, according to his later memory, rather 
told against his popularity while he remained in the 
Lower School. In games he was handicapped by short 
sight, though later, with the aid of spectacles, he became 
a first-rate shot. In the Upper School he enjoyed the 
life, made further progress in carpentry and mechanics, 
and developed that power of keen observation which 
he never afterwards lost. He also became a keen member 
of the Eton College Volunteer Corps, the forerunner 
- of the modern S.T.C. His commanding officer was 
Major Warre, a man of abounding energy, afterwards 
well known as Headmaster of Eton. Walter Scott 
was proud of the fact that he reached the rank of 
corporal, and passed the examination for promotion to 
sergeant. 

From Eton he went on to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he first studied science, and then read for honours 
in history, gaining a second class in the final Schools. 
The years there, from 1882 to 1885, were among the 
happiest of his life. Few of his Eton friends went on 
to Cambridge, but soon he found himself in a new and 
congenial circle. One member of it was T. F. Victor 
Buxton, great-grandson of Thomas Fowell Buxton, “ the 
Emancipator,’’ who carried to completion the attack on 
the slave trade begun by Wilberforce. Two other friends 
were J. E. Kynaston Studd, afterwards Lord Mayor of 
London, and Montague Beauchamp. Studd and his two 
brothers were distinguished cricketers, and the youngest, 
C. T. Studd, was one of the most brilliant representatives 
of England in the early test matches against Australia. 
This group of friends was caught up into a religious 
movement which began in 1883 when the American 
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evangelists, Moody and Sankey, came to Cambridge. 
Their meetings were crowded, whether they spoke to 
undergraduates or townsmen. Their accent and the 
American colloquialisms which they used seemed strange 
to Cambridge ears and provoked some undergraduate 
ridicule; but, as Walter Scott recalled, they were simple 
and free from sensationalism in their character and 
methods, and their searching message led many to 
dedicate themselves to Christian work who had never 
thought of doing so. Among others, seven men, five of 
them, including C. T. Studd, being Cambridge “ blues,”’ 
went to foreign mission fields. Those who went out to 
China had to adopt Chinese dress before they could 
reach the interior. One of these, Montague Beauchamp, 
Scott’s lifelong friend and one of the strongest men 
physically whom he ever knew, was still tramping through 
China on preaching tours fifty years later. The 
movement, which thus began in Cambridge and 
profoundly influenced this group of friends, spread to 
other British universities during the following year, and 
then overseas, and had much to do with shaping the 
world-wide fellowship now known as the World Students’ 
Christian Federation. 

In addition to study and these religious activities 
Walter Scott found time to take part in undergraduate 
politics. Austen Chamberlain, whose father then led the 
Radical wing of Gladstone’s second Government, was a 
contemporary at Trinity. The son followed the father 
in attire as well as policy—down to the orchid and 
monocle by which. Joseph Chamberlain was always 
recognised. Though Scott was a Conservative, and so 
a political opponent, he and Chamberlain were friends 
and held office in the Cambridge Union together. Scott 
made his mark as a debater, and was President of the 
Union for a term during his last year. 


VISIT TO INDIA 5 


Soon after leaving Cambridge he spent some months 
visiting India, going out to Bombay with his uncle, 
Lord Aberdeen, and then visiting Ceylon where his 
great-uncle, Sir Arthur Gordon, afterwards Lord 
Stanmore, was Governor of the Colony. He gained 
a vivid impression of the beauties of the island, and 
Sir Arthur invited him to return as his private secretary 
when his tour of India ended. Walter declined the 
offer, but in after years sometimes regretted that by 
declining he had lost the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with colonial administration. He added characteristically, 
“I felt myself quite unfitted for the social duties falling 
upon one of the personal staff of a Governor.” From 
Ceylon he passed on to Hyderabad, Darjeeling, Agra 
and Peshawar, and rode up the Khyber Pass, which 
was at that time quite peaceful, though he had two 
soldiers as escort. In Madras he saw Dr William Miller, 
the great Christian educator of Southern India; and at 
Amritsar he first met a man who became a lifelong 
friend, Dr Wellesley Bailey, the founder of the Mission 
to Lepers. From this journey he carried away an 
impression of India and its problems which remained 
with him through life, and was of real value during his 
long membership of the Foreign Missions Committee of 
his Church. 


II 


On returning from India the young Master of Polwarth 
settled for a time at Mertoun, assisting his father in the 
management of his estates, and making practical use of 
the scientific knowledge which he had acquired at 
Cambridge. His father had taken one farm after another | 
into his own hands during the agricultural depression 
of the ’eighties, until he was farming over 5000 acres 
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on Tweedside and in East Lothian. This involved much 
work and anxiety, and in the end financial loss, while 
time was spent in travel between the two principal 
estates, Mertoun and Humbie, thirty miles apart. So 
there was ample room for the son’s efforts to maintain 
and improve the family estate. In those years he gained 
a first-hand knowledge of farming, and his competence 
was shown by his election, when only twenty-five, as a 
Director of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. He served for twelve years, and in 1939, 
fifty years after he became a Director, he was appointed 
a Vice-President of the Society. This honour, coming 
after so long a time, was the more gratifying because 
among the leaders of the Society he found his son Walter, 
who had succeeded him as Master of Polwarth. These 
busy years at Mertoun still allowed time for other outdoor 
activities, and one memory was that of skating from 
Mertoun to Kelso in a winter of exceptional frost. 

The year 1888 brought the greatest and most lasting 
happiness of Walter Scott’s life, his marriage in November 
to Edith Frances Buxton, the eldest sister of his Cambridge 
friend. That friendship had introduced him to a widely 
ramifying family of varied pursuits and interests, who 
all remained faithful to the tradition which had comé 
down from “the Emancipator”’ of active concern for 
oppressed classes and peoples. This circle, stimulating 
intellectually and vigorous in varied endeavour, had as 
its centre Edith’s mother, Lady Victoria Buxton, whose 
long life of physical suffering combined with an unfailing 
humour and active love for her fellows has been weil 
described in her Lzfe, by George W. E. Russell. Her 
husband, the second Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, was a 
man of wide experience and great energy, whose advice 
proved in later years of high value to his son-in-law. 

For some months Walter and Edith Scott lived with 
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his parents at Mertoun. Then, after careful thought it 
was decided that they should start a new home at Humbie, 
twenty miles south-east of Edinburgh, on the windy 
upland, in winter incredibly snow-swept, which rises 
gradually to the steep slopes of the Lammermoors. 
Humbie, whose woods referred to in Marmion give 
shelter from wind and snow, had been for centuries the 
home of the Hepburnes. When this old family died out 
early in the nineteenth century it passed to the Scotts 
of Harden, one of whom had married a daughter of the 
Hepburne house long before. There were six farms on 
the estate, and for a number of years Walter Scott 
continued to farm them himself with the help of a steam 
plough, then the last word in agricultural machinery, 
while he ran a dairy farm which supplied milk to the 
Public Health Department of Leith. So in one aspect 
his Mertoun life went on; but there were differences 
which made the decision to move to Humbie a vital 
one both for him and his wife. They now had a degree 
of independence and an opportunity to mould their 
united life which would not have been theirs had they 
remained close to the ancestral home. While Walter 
was still able to retain his interest in the concerns of the 
Borders, he could now strike out on work in a county which, 
though small, combined mining and other industries 
with agriculture. The nearness of Humbie to Edinburgh 
made it possible somewhat later for him to find his main 
sphere of work in the Scottish capital, while giving a 
share of his time to the estate and finding a constant 
source of refreshment in the country activities which it 
provided. 

At Humbie in the years before 1914 there were four 
men, all of whom gave fifty, or nearly fifty, years to the 
service of the Polwarth family and were looked on as 
steady and valued friends. John Welsh, the gardener, 
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kept unassisted the large garden with its noble beech 
hedges—a quiet character, but devoted to children, to 
whom members of the family turned for help in every 
sort of difficulty. George Rutherford, the gamekeeper, 
was a big man, hearty, jovial and loved by all. Under 
his direction the twelfth of August on the small grouse 
moor on Keithhill became, as the children grew old 
enough to take part as guns or beaters, one of the great 
days of the year. John Turner, the grieve (farm bailiff) 
was a man of a more melancholy nature, a loyal elder 
of the Free Kirk, and one whose quaint sayings were 
long remembered. And James Lawrie, who came from 
Mertoun to Humbie as shepherd, showed a lifelong 
devotion to his calling, while a talk with him and his 


wife in their cottage was a privilege both to young 
and old. 


Ill 


It is to this period of his life that Walter Scott’s 
political ventures belong. A rumour of his success as 
a speaker at the Cambridge Union must have reached 
the Conservatives of South Edinburgh, for the year after 
he left Cambridge a deputation appeared at Mertoun- 
asking him to stand there at a by-election. He agreed, 
though it was a formidable task for a man of twenty-four 
to oppose one of Gladstone’s chief lieutenants, the Right 
Hon. Hugh Childers, who had held various high offices 
including that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
contest was strenuous but not long, and was carried on 
in a friendly spirit. Mr Childers was a kindly old man, 
who had every reason to feel confident in the result ; 
and his young opponent gained from the election some 
useful political experience, as well as his first contact 
with the life of Edinburgh. 
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His two later contests, which took place after his 
marriage, were closer and more prolonged. East Lothian 
was then represented by Richard Burdon Haldane, 
afterwards Lord Haldane and distinguished both as 
Secretary for War and Lord Chancellor. He won the 
seat from the Conservative, Lord Elcho, in 1885 and 
held it at seven subsequent elections. It was natural 
that, when the Master of Polwarth made his home at 
Humbie, he should be asked to stand against Haldane, 
and he did so at the General Elections of 1892 and 1895. 
Contests between candidates of such marked but divergent 
ability could not fail to arouse keen interest in days 
when the electorate was small, but delighted in serious 
political argument and was well instructed in the issues 
of the day. 

The physical effort involved did not daunt the Master 
of Polwarth. Always a keen horseman, he conducted 
much of his campaign on a fast hack, sometimes galloping 
from one meeting to the next along the grass borders 
which then lined the roads, or carrying necessaries for 
the night in saddle-bags to the more distant meetings. 
Often he stopped at one of the large farms in the lower 
part of the county, and discussed the questions of the 
day with the farm workers during their dinner hour. 
Once, riding back from Dunglass, he turned into the 
Lammermoors to visit isolated shepherds’ houses, and 
was caught in a severe snowstorm which obliterated all 
tracks. Returning in the late afternoon he met his wife 
starting in the dogcart for a concert at Haddington ; 
so he sent his horse home and went with her, changing 
his wet clothes hurriedly before entering the concert hall. 

Scott had one supporter in East Lothian of very 
high distinction, Mr A. J. Balfour, whose home at 
Whittinghame was within driving distance of Humbie, 
and who helped him in many ways. Balfour had already 
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been for some years an outstanding figure in the 
Conservative party and in the country, and his advice 
was of great value to the younger man. As the years 
passed the friendship between the families at Whittinghame 
and Humbie strengthened, and led to much good work 
for the people of East Lothian. 

In these two elections the views of the Conservative 
candidate must have caused some headshaking among 
the more cautious of his party, for he advocated such 
‘“‘ advanced ’’ measures as old age pensions, shorter 
residence to acquire a vote, fixed holidays for ploughmen 
and, most revolutionary, an eight-hour day for miners. 
But these issues were overshadowed by Irish Home Rule 
and the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland, 
both of which he vigorously opposed. In the main the 
farm servants, who had received the vote from a Liberal 
Government not long before, supported Haldane; the 
miners’ vote was divided, but the Master of Polwarth 
had many supporters in the fishing communities which 
fringe the coast. During the election of 1892 many of 
the fishermen were away at the summer fishing far to 
the north-east, but an ardent supporter who owned 
several trawlers removed the gear from one of them 
and brought a large party from Aberdeen to Prestonpans. 
Shepherded by Colonel Cadell of Cockenzie, the Master 
of Polwarth’s old friend and local chairman, the fishermen 
reached the polling booth just before the poll closed ; 
but this enterprising political voyage was not rewarded, 
for their candidate was defeated by 296 votes. 

An old friend, looking back on these distant contests, 
writes: ‘ His political aptitude marked him for Parliament 
and for office, and his bad luck in not getting a seat was 
a disappointment which would have made a smaller man 
cynical. He was no mean speaker, and good at dealing 
with hecklers. I recall a meeting at which he was asked, 


asnoyH alway 
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‘Are you for compulsory use of the land ?’ to which he 
cheerfully replied, ‘I am sorry for the man who has to 
plough the top of Lammer Law.’ ”’ 

It might not, indeed, have been easy for the party 
managers to provide him with a safe seat, for safe 
Conservative seats were not numerous while the 
Gladstonian tide still ran strong in Scotland. But, if 
they had done so, he would undoubtedly have brought 
to the House of Commons a width of knowledge, steadiness 
of judgment and force of character which could not 
have failed to make a real contribution to the political 
life of his time. As it was, he returned after the Election 
of 1895 to those other paths of public service which he 
never ceased to pursue. 

As early as 1892 he was elected as the representative 
of Humbie Parish on the County Council, a position 
which he held for over fifty years. County Councils 
were then in the experimental stage, and till Scottish 
Local Government was re-organised in 1929 the main 
public services outside the burghs were less in their hands 
than in those of the district councils which controlled 
roads, housing and public health, subject to a general 
oversight by the central body. Thus, if the chairman 
of a district council had vision and energy he could 
confer great benefits on his own locality, and it was as 
Chairman of the Western District Committee of East 
Lothian that the Master of Polwarth did his most 
conspicuous work in local administration for twenty-five 
years after his appointment in April 1903. When the 
Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland issued their 
Report in 1917, throwing a grim light on the housing 
of miners and farm workers as well as city-dwellers in 
many parts of Scotland, they stressed the importance of 
adequate and properly co-ordinated water supplies as a 
preliminary to all housing reform; and they strongly 
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urged that a national survey of water resources and 
needs should be set on foot. Twenty years passed before 
action was taken on the latter recommendation, but 
more than twenty years defore 1917 the Master of Polwarth 
pressed this very policy on his colleagues in East Lothian. 
It was never his way to let action wait on the adoption 
of ambitious and far-stretching schemes. His instinct 
was to begin by meeting a need that he perceived near 
at hand, and in satisfying that need to point the way to 
wider efforts. 

Looking to the need of his own county he saw that 
no merely local solution could long suffice. Most of its 
burghs and large villages were near the coast in one of 
the areas of lowest rainfall in Scotland. Water was the 
primary need for sanitation and domestic comfort, and 
water in adequate quantity could only be found in the 
Lammermoors. So before the nineteenth century closed 
he suggested that the needs of the whole county could 
be met by a large reservoir in the narrow Hopes Glen, 
east of Lammer Law; but this proposal was rejected 
by the County Council as altogether premature. Having 
failed to carry the Hopes Scheme at that time—though 
he saw it carried out long after—he turned to a more 
modest scheme for a reservoir at Stobshiel in the hills 
three miles from Humbie, to meet the needs of the mining 
and fishing communities around Prestonpans and 
Cockenzie. This also was rejected as too costly. 

With the growth as a golfing resort of Gullane, a few 
miles to the east, the Master of Polwarth saw a third 
chance. At first Gullane wished to secure its own 
independent supply; but, in the words of Mr George 
Cruickshank who worked closely with him for many 
years as County Clerk, ‘‘ he foresaw that to allow another 
town to monopolise one of the few remaining sources 
of supply in the Lammermoor Hills would be very bad 
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policy for the county as a whole. He maintained that 
this would result in exorbitant charges for water supplied 
along the line of the pipe and there would be no real 
benefit to the general public. He strongly advocated 
the formation of a general water supply district for the 
whole western area, maintaining against strong opposition 
that the greater part of the area required water. He 
succeeded in his efforts ; a Provisional Order was obtained, 
and the Western District supply came into existence in 
1911. Very soon afterwards the proprietors who said 
that they did not require water were asking for a supply.” 

Thus the first round in his long contest for better 
housing was won, though the winning of it took twenty 
years. Some of his neighbours may even have begun 
to suspect that his advocacy of baths in miners’ houses 
was less utopian than they had formerly thought. 


IV 


During the years in which the Master of Polwarth 
was thus achieving important results in his own county 
he had entered on work in a wider sphere. From 1897 
to 1909 he was Chairman of the General Board of Lunacy 
for Scotland, afterwards named the Board of Control. 
This was an unpaid post which involved much responsible 
work. For six of those years his uncle, the late Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, was Secretary for Scotland—one of 
the strongest administrators who ever held that post ; 
and the young Chairman of the Lunacy Board learned 
much from him. The clinical aspects of the work were 
naturally left in the hands of his medical colleagues, but 
he found a field for his special gifts in arranging the 
formation of new lunacy districts, in finding sites for 
new institutions and in shaping the plans for them. His 
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combination of shrewd sense with human sympathy is 
shown by the following recollections. 

‘““T remember an architect on one occasion saying 
it was a great pity we objected to an immense tower, 
because he said it would be a monumental work, to 
which I replied, ‘To whom?’ He had of course nothing 
further to say. In another place a high tower was 
likewise proposed and I was informed it was intended 
to carry a water tank. My reply was that the hill close 
by would carry a much better tank than any tower.” 
In contrast to this misplaced architectural grandeur the 
three newest asylums built during his tenure of office 
were all planned on the cottage or villa system, then 
introduced into Scotland largely through the influence 
of Sir John Sibbald, the senior medical member of the 
Board. 

Scott thus summarised his impressions of the work 
of those years and of the occasional compensations which 
it brought: ‘‘ Visiting these large institutions for the 
housing of these unfortunate people must inevitably have 
a somewhat depressing effect. One could only feel that 
one had to do one’s part in ensuring kindly and humane 
treatment. My duties took me over various parts of 
Scotland, and on one occasion led to an interesting 
journey to the island of North Uist where I had to visit 
a Poorhouse. I took with me my second boy, Alec, 
then twelve years of age, who distinguished himself by 
catching the biggest trout of the day produced at the 
hotel, while I was doing my business.”’ 

It was now easier than before to be often away from 
home, for one after another the six farms at Humbie were 
let, and while the estate never ceased to be an absorbing 
interest, the time spent by Scott in actual farming 
diminished. The railway came within a mile of Humbie, 
and it was no longer needful to canter the twelve miles 
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into Dalkeith in an hour and a quarter, and stable his 
horse there on his way to work in Edinburgh. 

These twelve years as Chairman of the Lunacy Board 
were in the main an apprenticeship, and they now led 
to the most far-reaching, and on the whole most important, 
of the many tasks to which Walter Scott set his hand 
and brain. Again a friend (though not of his own party) 
was at the Scottish Office, Lord Pentland, afterwards 
Governor of Madras. In 1909 Pentland urged him to 
become Chairman of the Prison Commissioners for 
Scotland. This invitation brought him and his wife up 
against a difficult decision, for it meant cutting down 
his country pursuits, accepting the status of a civil servant, 
and attending daily at the Prison Commissioners’ office 
in Edinburgh, except when he was away visiting prisons 
or on other official business. In the end it was chiefly 
the advice of his father-in-law, who had a very strong 
sense of public duty, which carried the day. The 
invitation was accepted, and Walter Scott wrote long 
after that he never had cause to regret it. 

He found this new work a complete change from his 
previous post, where only a general supervision was 
exercised over the work of local managing bodies. In 
the administration of prisons everything was centralised. 
Even the choice of school books or material for blankets— 
in fact all the requirements of a prisoner’s life—were 
decided by the Commissioners, and as Accounting Officer 
the Chairman was responsible for the expenditure of 
large sums, for which he had himself to sign. He had 
a special responsibility for all building and constructional 
work, and here his previous experience proved most 
useful. 

The enterprise with which he began his chairmanship 
may best be described in his own words: “ The first 
thing I had to do was to introduce into Scotland the 
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Borstal system for the treatment of young criminals 
which had been started in England by Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise some years previously. I was able to 
secure for this purpose, not a disused prison—for we 
had none available—but a former school at Polmont 
which had become bankrupt and was on the market. 
I examined ‘this privately and saw that it had great 
capacities for adaptation... . . Having got the building 
I was in a position to make my own plans, and so our 
work proceeded. 

‘“ Many old buildings had to be demolished and a 
great number of new buildings have been built until it 
is now, I venture to think, in many ways a very complete 
institution. The whole of the work was carried out by 
the boys themselves, working under skilled instructors. 
The development and improvement of this system and 
its introduction for the small number of girls for whom 
it is required in Scotland, was of continual interest and 
occupied much time during my tenure of office. I also 
had to plan and carry out building alterations and 
improvements and the building of cottages for the staff 
at almost every prison in Scotland. They were all built 
as separate cottages instead of on the old system of 
tenements. A very large part of this work was also done 
by the prisoners themselves.” 

On the whole, visiting prisons and hearing prisoners’ 
complaints proved a less melancholy task than visiting 
mental hospitals. It had indeed its sad aspect, but on 
occasion it provided humorous interludes. Once, as the 
Chairman left the office in Rutland Square he was waylaid 
by a discharged prisoner who was a very persistent 
beggar. Trying to shake him off he boarded a tram 
going along Princes Street. The man followed him to 
the top and continued to plead his case, saying finally 
in quite a loud voice, ‘It’s no’ as if I’d done onything 
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bad, only ten years for culpable homicide!’ This 
startling declaration caused a young man who was sitting 
in front to leave his seat hurriedly and descend from the 
tram. 

A pleasanter phase of the work was visiting the 
county prisons from Dumfries to Stornoway and Shetland 
and legalised police cells in many other country towns. 
These small prisons were often empty, and to inspect 
them provided a welcome relief from the routine visits 
to the large city prisons. Much longer journeys followed 
at intervals and led to many of those friendships with 
men and women of other lands which played so large a 
part in the last thirty years of Walter Scott’s life. 

“Tn 1910,” he says, “‘ I was sent to attend the Inter- 
national Prison Congress held that year in Washington. 
My wife and son and daughter accompanied me and we 
had a most interesting trip across the Atlantic. We 
were royally entertained and taken in a special train to 
many of the cities of America, and finally held our 
Congress at Washington in the autumn. We saw in the 
United States much that was bad and some things that 
were good.” This expedition led to Scott’s appointment 
as a member of the International Prison Commission ; 
but before we deal with the work, local and national, 
of his later years, there are three subjects of which some 
account must be given in which husband and wife shared 
equally—their home life, their work for the Church, and 
their experiences in the testing years of the first world war. 


Vv 


The first of these may fitly be introduced by memories 
recorded by one who was constantly a guest at Humbie, 
especially in the years before 1914, Edith Scott’s brother, 
Noel Buxton: “ The forty years’ record of happy and 
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persistent well-doing which constituted the married life of 
Walter and Edith was in a most exceptional degree the 
history of a house. Humbie was the setting for a union 
which ranks among the most perfect. They made 
Humbie a synonym for hospitality to relations, friends, 
foreigners and, in war-time, to refugees from enemy 
raids. Though the house is not large it was made to 
do the work of a great mansion. It was never too full 
to take in another guest. There was something about 
one’s welcome as the door opened from that darkish 
passage into the luminous drawing-room, which had a 
genial charm not known elsewhere. To a vast circle of 
relations and friends Humbie stood for something that 
warmed the heart. One cannot separate Humbie 
hospitality from its background of family life. Supremely 
happy in their children, the parents enabled their guests 
to feel at home in the inner circle. Picnics under the 
great beech tree, or at ‘The Point’ high above the 
steep wooded ravine of Humbie Water, are special 
memories to many of us. All this went with the most 
cordial relations with neighbouring country homes. 

‘““ And yet, in a sense, hospitality was only a side-show. 
Humbie was the base for a constant energising in activity 
making for human welfare, spiritual, mental and material. | 
From it went out work for the countless philanthropies, 
national and local, whose enumeration so impressed the 
readers of the 7zmes when they saw the obituary account 
of Walter. Edith visited a cottage neighbour almost 
every day. Yet she rid herself of class feeling with 
careful deliberation. As to religion, the minister and his 
work were constantly supported, and on Sunday evenings 
the Humbie dining-room became the village church. 

“To make this perfect achievement of a home it 
needed two people of strong personality. They were 
alike in altruistic termperament, and also in earnest 
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devotion to Christian belief and ideals, the result of 
similar evangelical upbringing. They were perfectly 
matched in their good wil!: the idea of friction, or even 
of normal differences between the two, is unthinkable. 
Many a marriage has been marred by difference of 
political opinion; theirs counted for nothing in their 
affection for each other. Though he had been brought 
up to revere Disraeli, and she almost to worship Gladstone, 
his leaning to the position of a Tory Democrat and her 
strong sense of social order brought them fundamentally 
near together, and she could back him in his campaigns 
as a Conservative candidate. 

“Some of Walter’s most endearing qualities lay in 
his oddities. He was happiest in clothes which looked 
as if he had been repairing a greasy car (he did, in fact, 
enjoy doing this above all); and it seemed to distress 
him to wear his tie in the normal place. Perhaps it was 
this fancy that made him by contrast get peer’s robes 
and coronet and attend George VI’s coronation. 

“‘ What would he have been without Edith ? She was 
a most remarkable character. Naturally shy (like Walter) 
she was notably unobtrusive; no stranger would have 
believed that her quietness could go with so great a gift 
of force. If she had a defect, it was in over-effacing 
herself when she should have claimed to be heard. 
While her deafness, which began early and became very 
marked in middle life, might have given her an inferiority 
complex, it became a source of amusement. Once when 
a neighbour at a dinner party did not say a word to her 
all through dinner, far from being hurt, she was hugely 
amused at his terror of shouting. She had humour, 
loving to make fun of herself—of her fears, her economies. 
Only those who knew her can tell how lovable she was.”’ 

Edith Scott was indeed a remarkable hostess, turning 
even the disability of her deafness to gain. It was 
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mainly through her sympathy and social tact—how far 
innate, and how far deliberately trained the younger 
generation did not inquire—that embarrassed or anxious 
people found themselves quickly at ease, and that divergent 
elements in a company assembled almost by chance were 
quickly harmonised. Her husband’s part was different. 
He contributed wide information and an abundant and 
active kindness, but he was not too well supplied with 
the small change of social conversation. From her also 
one notable characteristic of the circle at Humbie was, 
in the main, derived—the complete absence of self- 
consciousness, not to say self-complacence, with which 
their many activities for the common good of parish, 
church or county were carried on. In early days the 
children had been accustomed to sit shivering on their 
wet ponies above Kidlaw or Stobshiel Reservoir, while 
the ‘haar’? blew up from the Forth, and their father 
held long consultations with a water engineer or his 
trusted fellow-worker, the contractor, ‘‘ Dick’’ Baillie— 
and to make a joke of the discomfort. And, later, any 
effort for Girl Guides, or a Boys’ Camp from Leith, or 
the Children’s Village was set on foot with the same 
spontaneous energy, and with much of the same gaiety 
as a shoot on Keithhill or an expedition up Lammer 
Law. If ‘“‘the genial sense of youth’’ ever needed to 
be supported by a sense of duty the connection was 
successfully concealed. Public service was a natural and 
obvious, seldom or never a self-conscious, activity. 

One example of this activity was the founding of the 
East Lothian Benefit Nursing Association, which main- 
tained a small Home in the centre of the county, from 
which nurses went out to stay in the homes of the sick 
until the critical stage of the illness passed. In this 
pioneer effort the Scotts were closely associated with 
Miss Balfour of Whittinghame and other like-minded 
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neighbours. More widely known was the ‘‘ Humbie 
Children’s Village.” As the motorist who has left the 
main road over Soutra and turned eastward at Blackshiels 
comes over a rise into the wooded valley of the Humbie 
Water, he sees on a steep slope what at first looks like 
the corner of a garden suburb in the Home Counties— 
five or six small white houses with red roofs, and one in 
the centre rather larger than the rest. If he stops to 
ask he will be told that this is the Children’s Village, 
which has made the name Humdéze well known to hundreds 
of mothers and teachers as well as children in the crowded 
parts of Edinburgh. 

It was founded by the Edinburgh Children’s Holiday 
Fund, in which the leading spirit was Mrs Stirling Boyd, 
to give a spell of country air, food and activity to children 
who were convalescent after illness or in special need 
of a time away from the dingy tenements of the city. The 
Master of Polwarth gave the site, and he and his wife 
together took a great interest in the plans for the village 
and in its subsequent progress. For many years she 
was an active member of the committee which managed 
it, keeping in constant touch with the matron and with 
the teachers when a school was set up in the village, 
helping them with wise counsel as well as in more concrete 
ways. 

Nor were her efforts confined to her own neighbour- 
hood. For many years the name, ‘Mrs Scott of 
Humbie,”’ was as well known among the women of the 
Church of Scotland as that of the Master of Polwarth 
among its ministers and elders. For she was President 
of the Women’s Guild of the Church. Professor Charteris, 
its founder, was a great friend of her father-in-law, and 
of her husband and herself in their early married life. 
She herself took a leading part in forwarding its work 
both in the religious and social field at home and in its 
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enterprises overseas. A very close link was formed with 
the Mission in the Eastern Himalayas and with the 
St Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, founded by 
that great missionary, Dr J. A. Graham. Walter Scott 
had visited the Mission years before, and now one of 
his sisters was at work there. It was a source of no 
common joy to Walter and Edith Scott and their children 
when Mary Scott, who was for many years the only 
British missionary in the little mountain State of Sikkim, 
received the Kaiser-i-Hind medal for adventurous work 
in an epidemic of cholera; but Edith Scott did not live 
to see her receive a more unusual honour, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of St Andrews— 
the only occasion on which that degree has been conferred 
on a woman by a Scottish University. 

Parallel to Edith Scott’s work for the Women’s Guild 
of her Church ran that for the Scottish Mothers’ Union. 
Her guidance and her occasional addresses were highly 
valued by both; and, when increasing deafness forced 
her to give up the presidency of the Guild she retained 
that of the Mothers’ Union and continued her active 
work for it. She shared her husband’s deep interest in 
Christian unity, and she valued the opportunity which 
the Union gave to bring together for mutual encourage- 
ment and help mothers from various Churches, especially 
from the two Communions, Presbyterian and Anglican, 
to which she felt an almost equal loyalty. Her own 
deeply founded faith, and the experience which she had 
gained in bringing up her three sons and four daughters, 
gave her a very special power to direct the steps and 
meet the perplexities of those who were facing the same 
tasks. 

In their nearer as in their wider religious work, 
husband and wife were largely sustained by, and in 
turn did much to sustain, the fellowship of the Parish 
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Church of Humbie. When still a young man he had 
been ordained an elder at Mertoun, and for seventeen 
years remained in the same Kirk-Session as his father. 
Early in 1908 he was inducted as an elder of Humbie 
Church, and thereafter took the fullest share in the work 
which falls to the minister and elders of the church in a 
country community. During the fifty-five years that 
Humbie was his home the parish had five ministers, and 
to each in turn he and his family gave most loyal support. 
The longest ministry within that period was that of the 
Rev. R. B. Scott, an Australian who had come to Scotland 
in his youth and had a great gift of winning the trust 
of young people. He was their minister while the children 
at Humbie House were growing up and prepared each 
in turn for his first Communion. In those years a very 
close friendship linked Walter and Edith Scott and their 
children to the minister and his wife. 

To give an adequate picture of their family life it 
would be needful to include an account of their expedi- 
tions overseas, but a brief reference must suffice here. 
In 1897 Walter and Edith Scott crossed Canada to the 
Pacific Coast. They accompanied their friend, Colonel 
F. G. Bailey, then Lecturer in Forestry in Edinburgh 
University, and his wife. The party was on its way to 
the meeting of the British Association at Montreal, and 
they had many interesting companions, ranging from 
Lord Lister and Lord Kelvin to Selous, the famous 
African hunter of big game. Wherever Walter Scott 
went he observed closely the methods of work in the 
country visited, and not least any breed of stock or 
agricultural device which he judged might prove useful 
at home. In Western Canada he was fascinated by the 
great scale of lumber operations, and the Douglas firs 
300 feet high which he saw on the Pacific Coast induced 
him to form a Douglas plantation between the House 
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and the Church at Humbie, which soon reached a 
creditable height taking into account the winds of East 
Lothian. At Montreal he saw electric tramways for the 
first time, and he resolved that, if he ever had command 
of enough capital, he would introduce them into Scotland. 
This remained an unfulfilled aspiration as regards tram- 
ways; but years after he became the first chairman of 
the Scottish Motor Traction Company, and when they 
started a service of somewhat primitive buses in Princes 
Street he bought the first ticket. 

From 1905 onward the elder children were able to 
accompany their parents on visits to Europe. In 1910 
they went by Prague to Budapest, where their father 
took part in a meeting of the General Presbyterian 
Alliance. Then the party turned northwards into the 
beautiful and little visited Tatra Mountains. One after- 
noon they went up a mountain by funicular railway and, 
trying to find a short cut downward through the forest, 
they found themselves lost as night came on. The 
prospect of spending a night in the open was not pleasant 
as they had heard that bears were not unknown there. 
So they started uphill again, all joining hands, and at 
last were able to reach the railway shortly before the last 
train descended. t 


VI 


It was from a small beginning at Humbie that the 
Master of Polwarth’s most conspicuous work for his 
Church had its origin. For many years his father had 
used a cottage on the estate to help young lads who were 
destitute or had been in trouble. In it, away from the 
temptations of the city, they were given healthy open-air 
work and were trained by John Turner, mentioned earlier 
in this narrative, for a useful career as agricultural workers. 
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This small effort became a spearhead for social work 
in the Church of Scotland. A larger field opened as the 
result of an appeal in the General Assembly of 1903 by 
the Rev. Robert Oswald, the Chaplain of Perth Prison, for 
regular work among ex-prisoners and homeless persons. 
A committee was appointed to inquire into the best means 
of meeting this need, and the Master of Polwarth became 
one of its members, and next year was appointed to a 
new ‘‘ Committee on Social Work” which was set up to 
carry out a wide programme of Homes and social agencies. 
The first Convener was Dr James Paton of Glasgow, 
brother and biographer of the famous missionary, ‘‘ Paton 
of the New Hebrides,’”’ and the Committee’s first business 
was to take over the Humbie Lads’ Home. A year later 
ill-health compelled Dr Paton to resign, and the Master 
of Polwarth was unanimously nominated as his successor, 
an interesting experiment since it was probably the first 
time that the General Assembly had entrusted the guidance 
of an important committee to a layman. For twenty-one 
years he held this post, and before long his annual state- 
ment on work accomplished and further work to be done 
became one of the most eagerly awaited speeches in the 
General Assembly. 

Wonderful progress was made by the Committee in 
the first year of the Master of Polwarth’s leadership, for 
six important new Homes were opened and an emigration 
scheme introduced. ‘‘In 1907,” the present secretaries 
of the Committee write, ‘“‘ the Convener had an experience 
which undoubtedly deeply affected him as it provided 
for Scotland an entirely new form of social service—the 
provision of a farm for the rehabilitation of broken men 
and the training of wayward lads. Cornton Vale Farm 
is situated between Stirling and Bridge of Allan, and the 
farmhouse has accommodation for forty residents. More 
than half of the purchase price of £25,000 was raised 
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locally. The farm was equipped with greenhouses, part 
of it was used as a market garden, the piggery was an 
important section of the place, and the usual farm work 
gave an interesting training and absorbed the attention 
of the trainees. During the years Cornton Vale has 
proved a place of redemption in many a life, and romantic 
stories are behind the plain record of facts and figures 
of the very large number who have found asylum and 
hope there. During the unhappy years of trade depression 
after the last war many lads and men were trained and 
assisted to emigrate and commence a new life in the 
Colonies. 

‘““At the end of the seventh year of operations, the 
Committee could record that no fewer than twenty-one 
Homes and agencies were busily at work. The variety 
of this social service brought out the finest qualities in 
the Master of Polwarth. The many details involved in 
the administration of the Homes; the creation of a 
happy spirit in the growing staff and the demands on 
time and patience were all met with care and untiring 
response. He was particularly interested in the problems 
of youth—the Homes for working lads, the training 
Homes for girls, and the children’s needs always com- 
manded his special care. Such Homes did not, however, 
prevent his keen attention as Convener when it was 
proposed that the Church should do some service for 
the aged. The provision of Homes for old men and 
women requiring care and fellowship in their declining 
years brought to the Committee many difficult and new 
problems; but all were solved, and the kindly service 
carried on by the Church in the Eventide Homes is a 
further tribute to his guidance and inspiration.” 

Thus under his guidance the work branched out in 
many directions, and local committees were formed to 
deal with the detailed management of various homes. 
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He was always ready to advise and encourage those who 
served on them. His wife acted in one of the most 
responsible positions as Convener of Tynepark Training 
Home for Girls at Haddington. The girls were often of 
a difficult type, and she paid frequent visits for many 
years. It was largely due to her gentle but firm guidance 
that a fine atmosphere was maintained in the Home, 
and many left it with lives re-shaped and directed to 
worthy ends. 

When her husband’s long connection with the Central 
Committee ended, they placed on record their sense that 
“much of its most vital social service owed its inception 
to the foresight, vision and faith of this pioneer and 
leader.” 


VII 


Walter Scott completed his fiftieth year just six months 
before 4th August 1914, the date which marked the 
sudden break between the old, secure life of Britain and 
the new era of war and turmoil. For over four years 
his civilian work was interrupted, or only pursued in the 
short intervals of military duty ; and to those who served 
with him and many others ‘the Master of Polwarth”’ 
became “ Colonel Scott.’’ 

For this duty he was well prepared. Before leaving 
Cambridge he joined the local Volunteer Battalion of the 
Border Rifles, afterwards a battalion of the K.O.S.B., 
and was gazetted to his first commission in 1885. This 
was one of the few regiments of Volunteers which then 
went regularly into camp on the slope of the Eildon 
Hills. Later the Volunteer battalions were formed into 
brigades, and Scott became A.D.C. to Lord Minto, 
afterwards Governor-General of India, who commanded 
the South of Scotland Brigade. Some battalions had 
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never been in camp before, and along with another staff 
officer he had to teach them how to pitch a bell tent. 
This was not the only time at which he proved the 
advantage of the art, learned in his schooldays, of swinging 
a heavy hammer accurately. 

After leaving the Borders he transferred to the 
Haddington Draft Volunteer Battalion, then known as 
the 7th Royal Scots. In 1908 he was Major and Second- 
in-Command ; and when Haldane’s great reorganisation 
of the Territorial Forces took effect he was appointed 
to command a new battalion, the 8th Royal Scots, formed 
by the combination of the Midlothian and Peebles 
Volunteers with the East Lothian Battalion. Of the years 
that followed he says: ‘I was very fortunate in having 
an exceedingly good adjutant, Captain (later General) 
Nigel Charteris, and together we worked hard in the 
difficult task of consolidating the many scattered 
companies extending through East Lothian and Peebles- 
shire, with no direct means of communication, into one 
compact battalion. The annual camps were always a 
time of great interest to me and I thoroughly enjoyed 
these periods of military service. I had an excellent and 
loyal band of officers under me and we had very pleasant 
times together. I continued in command for six years, 
having received two extensions of my period, until the 
early summer of 1914 when I was retired and appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the Battalion. Then like a thunder- 
clap came the great war. . . . The high reputation of the 
8th Royal Scots was shown by the fact that they were 
among the first battalions selected to go to France, being 
sent out in November 1914 under the command of 
Colonel Brooke.” 

At the end of 1914 Scott was given the command of 
a 3rd Reserve Battalion of the Royal Scots, which was 
raised to supply drafts for the battalions at the front, 
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and during most of 1915 was engaged in training them 
at Peebles. Many were miners who volunteered in the 
early months of the war; and then, as later in other 
connections, he quickly established with them a relation 
of mutual loyalty and respect. Physically, indeed, they 
were better fitted for pioneer work and trench warfare 
than long marches; and his great faith in “ exercises ”’ 
on the hills round Peebles as a form of training was 
somewhat of a trial to the rank and file, earning for him 
the nickname ‘‘ Heather Jock.” 

During this summer at Peebles Walter Scott and his 
wife were overtaken by the greatest sorrow of their 
married life, the death in action of their second son, 
Alec, in his twenty-third year. Alec Scott had a naturally 
buoyant nature, great appreciation of music and art, 
and a strong vein of humour. His three years at Balliol 
College, Oxford, were filled with many interests and led 
to many friendships. When war broke out he did not 
wait for a commission, which he could easily have obtained 
as a former member of the Officers’ Training Corps, but 
enlisted at once with a friend as privates in the London 
Scottish. During the first winter in France, when life 
in the trenches was even more comfortless than it after- 
wards became and supplies were often insufficient, his 
health suffered, and he was invalided home in March. 
A few weeks later he went out to France again with a 
commission in the Scots Guards. They were in one of 
the hottest portions of the line on the La Bassée Canal ; 
and on 16th May 1915 a British attack was launched 
at Festubert. After an initial advance it was checked 
and then pushed back. Several Scots regiments suffered 
most severe losses, including the 8th Royal Scots, who 
lost Colonel Brooke, Colonel Scott’s successor in the 
command. After the battle large numbers were posted 
as missing, including Alec Scott. There followed several 
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months of wearing suspense, borne by his parents with 
high Christian fortitude. Gradually hope faded, and late 
in the year his father heard that he had shown great 
courage in the advance, was wounded but refused to 
turn back, and was then killed by a shell. Not till 1918 
did British troops again hold the ground which was 
fought over: that day, and Alec Scott’s grave in France, 
like so many more, is unknown and unmarked. 

Late in this year (1915) Colonel Scott received a more 
important command, that of the 2nd Group of the Lowland 
Division, who were in training in Yorkshire, first at Ripon 
and then near Richmond. It was an arduous command, 
for he had nine battalions under him, largely from 
Glasgow, besides Army Service Corps and other units ; 
and heavy work had to be done in bitter weather at 
Catterick Camp which was then incomplete. Drafts were 
constantly leaving for the front, sometimes for France, 
but more often for Egypt and Palestine, where the 
Lowland Division was serving. “It was trying work,” 
he said, “repeatedly inspecting drafts and saying 
good-bye to them as they left our camp. I well remember 
one midnight hour when we sent off from the H.L.I. 
and the Scottish Rifles some five hundred men to serve 
in France. Many gallant fellows had come back badly 
wounded, and yet were preparing to return once more to 
the terrible ordeal at the front.” 

His command at Richmond was followed by his 
appointment as Volunteer Staff Officer for Scotland, and 
this occupied him for the last two years of the war. At 
this time his eldest son, Wattie, was serving on the Salonica 
Front, and later in the Caucasus, and the youngest, 
Patrick, who was still at Merchiston Castle School in 
1914, went out to France in 1918 with his father’s old 
battalion of the Royal Scots. 

More than once Scott himself had put down his 
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name for service abroad, but was told that at his age 
he could do more important service at home than in any 
post to which he might be appointed across the Channel. 
Till the summer of 1918 there was still a fear of invasion, 
and his duty was now connected with the organisation of 
Volunteers, who were somewhat like the Home Guard of 
1940 though on a much smaller scale. Part of his time 
was spent at headquarters in Edinburgh, where before 
long he had under him a large force of officers and 
N.C.Os., whose business it was to run instruction schools 
throughout the country. The other part was spent 
travelling and inspecting these schools and volunteer units 
throughout Scotland. The work interested him, and 
enabled him to add further to his already wide knowledge 
of Scotland. 

Soon after the Armistice his thirty-three years of 
service as a commissioned officer ended, and he found 
himself free to resume his work as Chairman of the 
Prison Commission and his many other tasks in Church 
and community. 


VIII 


The home life at Humbie was also resumed with the 
same welcome to the same variety of guests as before 
the world war. But there was one difference. Between 
1914 and 1928 the two surviving sons of the house and 
three of the four daughters were married, and as the 
nineteen-twenties went on, parties of grandchildren 
gathered there often, but especially in summer and at 
Christmas. Christmas was marked by many family 
observances, one which was never omitted being the 
reading by the lady of the house of the account of the 
Cratchits’ Christmas dinner from Dickens’ Christmas 
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Carol. This took place in front of a log fire, after the 
Christmas tree, and her husband would then read the 
lines already referred to from Scott’s Marmion, beginning, 
‘“ Heap on more wood.” 

Early links with distant lands were now strengthened. 
Mary Scott came home on furlough and gave fascinating 
accounts of, her stirring life among the mountaineers 
of Sikkim. Of the younger generation, Patrick was a 
member of the Cambridge University Mission to Delhi, 
working in St Stephen’s College there. Margaret, the 
second daughter, went out as one of the original members 
of the staff gathered by Mr A. G. Fraser for the new 
venture of Achimota College on the Gold Coast; and 
a few years later she and her husband came home on 
leave from the Church of Scotland Mission to which they 
had transferred their service. 

In July 1920 the elder Walter Scott died, and his son 
succeeded to the title of Lord Polwarth. But that of 
“Master of Polwarth,’’ which had for thirty years been 
associated with unremitting public service, kept this 
association without a break for over twenty years more. 
In the hands of the third Walter Scott (‘‘ Wattie’’) it 
still stood for the support of every cause that made for 
the good of south-eastern Scotland, and not least for 
that of progressive farming. At this time he and his 
wife settled at Harden, which soon became a focus of 
varied activity hardly second to Humbie itself. 

Some account must soon be given of Lord Polwarth’s 
activities in the years that followed; but it may be 
worth while first to describe a typical week of his working 
life, for many must have asked how one man could do 
so many things with so few dropped threads or forgotten 
engagements. Monday was often spent at Haddington, 
eight miles away, attending committees of the County 
Council; but, if these did not take up the whole day, 
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part might be spent at the Prisons Office in Edinburgh. 
On Tuesday he was always there, and at midday his 
routine included the directors’ lunch and Board meeting 
at the British Linen Bank—an engagement which he 
hardly ever missed if he was in Scotland. On Wednesday 
he would start early for one or two days of visits, one 
week to the south-west of Scotland, another to Glasgow 
and Greenock, and another to Perth and Aberdeen, with 
perhaps a call at Cornton Vale Farm at Stirling on the 
way. After a night in Aberdeen he would pay a long 
visit to the convict prison of Peterhead where, it may be 
said parenthetically, he often found the climate in winter 
less severe than further south. On these occasions it 
was late on Thursday before he returned home. Friday 
was again devoted to the office; and at some point 
in the week a night was often spent in Edinburgh 
presiding at a public meeting connected with a religious 
or philanthropic effort in which he was actively 
interested. 

Into this mosaic there was somehow surprisingly 
fitted—mainly in the afternoons—attendance at many 
Church and other committees of which Lord Polwarth 
was chairman or an active member. One of the societies, 
not hitherto mentioned, over which he presided and in 
whose work for many years he took a deep and steady 
interest, was the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
Another was the Society for Teaching the Blind to Read, 


- in connection with which he made a successful broadcast 


appeal for the provision of wireless sets for the blind. 
It was truly said of him that “‘ the needier the cause or 
the smaller the meeting, the more likely it was to find 
him there.” 

Clearly a programme so full could be carried through, 
not for an occasional week but month after month, only 
by one who spent little time on what he considered non- 
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essentials. As has been suggested, care for dress came 
within this category, as did meals and relaxation. He 
accepted what came his way, but gave no thought to 
these things as long as there was work to be done. For 
a man with such wide interests he gave relatively little 
of his time to correspondence. His letters were dashed 
off at speed in a hand not always too legible, but he 
always preferred a personal talk to a lengthy corre- 
spondence, whether the question at issue concerned the 
Church, his estate, or his public duties. He had the 
administrator’s gift of getting speedily at the heart of a 
report or memorandum. His many speeches were quickly, 
and as a rule easily, prepared, unless the occasion was of 
special importance. Such was the great assembly of 
several thousand people in October 1929, when the Union 
between the two chief Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
for which his father and he had so long worked was at 
length brought to pass, and when he was chosen to speak 
on the Social Work of the Church in Scotland. In doing 
so he characteristically laid stress on a definite duty— 
that of each Presbytery and Kirk-Session to survey its 
own area, so that ministers and laity might take the 
Church’s message to everyone within its bounds. 

In minor affairs such as family plans he was often 
hesitating and apt to change his mind; but in all 
important matters he was rapid and decided in judgment, 
and action followed quickly upon decision. He thought 
so little of his own position or credit that he was saved 
from the misgivings and afterthoughts which afflict those 
who constantly ask how their doings will be regarded by 
others. His eye was always on his object, never on his 
own reputation. Never, even in old age, did he allow 
bodily weariness or any thought of personal convenience 
to interfere with that absolute devotion to duty on which 
his whole character was founded. 
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IX 


After the interruption caused by the first world war, 
Lord Polwarth was soon in the full current of work for 
his own county. Reconstruction was the great watchword 
at the time, and then as now reconstruction meant before 
all else, improved housing. It was mainly due to his 
leadership, first in his old position as Chairman of the 
Western District Committee, and then from 1928 as 
Convener of the County, that East Lothian solved the 
problem which many other areas in Scotland so largely 
failed to solve. 

Before 1914 less than 3600 houses had been built by 
local authorities in Scotland, and these almost entirely 
in the burghs in connection with slum clearance schemes. 
The idea that county authorities might also build was 
unfamiliar ; but when, in August 1917, a circular from 
the Local Government Board (afterwards the Department 
of Health) opened the way, the Master of Polwarth, as 
he then was, at once grasped the opportunity and 
persuaded his committee to build 200 houses for the 
rural communities. This was one of the first schemes of 
its kind in Scotland. Up to this time the accepted view 
was that the responsibility of providing houses for miners 
lay with the colliery owners, but he saw the need for 
public action here also; for, although the miners’ rows 
of East Lothian did not descend to the depth of squalor 
common in some other Scottish coalfields, the need for 
improvement was great. So next year, just before the 
Armistice, a start was made to build miners’ houses, and 
this soon developed into a very large undertaking. 

From this point we may again follow Mr Cruickshank’s 
account of his constant effort to provide good water :— 

‘“ When about 1920 it became evident that the existing 
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supply of Prestonpans and Cockenzie was inadequate, 
Lord Polwarth strongly advocated the combined scheme 
which resulted in the first East Lothian Water Board 
Act of 1922. This Act authorised the Hopes Scheme, 
and on its passing a Water Board was formed for the 
Western District of the County, and all of the burghs 
in the Western District were supplied from the Hopes 
Scheme, other than Tranent who continued their own 
local arrangement for the time being. 

“It was a great day for Lord Polwarth when the 
Hopes Reservoir was completed and formally opened. 
He still considered, however, that the whole water sources 
of the County, including all the burghs, should be 
combined and pooled for the common good. He was 
satisfied that this would result in economy and would 
secure a permanent supply, and a more adequate supply 
for the eastern area of the County. 

‘“ He was the first and only Chairman of the Western 
District Water Board and on Sir Archibald Buchan- 
Hepburn’s resignation in 1928 he became the unanimous 
choice for the Convenership of the County. The 
experience gained in promoting the Order of 1922 had 
shown the desirability of combination. The County 
Council indicated their willingness to face the next step 
and so also did the Western District Water Board. Long 
negotiations ensued with the burghs and other interests 
concerned, and it was indeed a red-letter day when in 
1938 the County Water Act of that year was passed and 
the whole existing sources of supply in the County, burghal 
and landward, were unified and pooled for the benefit 
of all the burghs in the County and all the landward area. 

“Lord Polwarth became the first Chairman of the 
new Water Board and well he deserved the honour. In 
season and out of season he had pressed the soundness 
and reasonableness of the proposal, and it was owing to 
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his foresight that the advantages of a regional water 
scheme were secured. 

“It may be worthy of note that water rates up to 
3s. to 4s. per 4 were quite common in the small Water 
Supply Districts that existed prior to the combination, 
and that the highest rate for the past few years in the 
Board’s area of supply was Is. 4d. per 4 Domestic and 
2d. per £ Public Water Rate. There are smaller rates 
in several of the burghs for a limited number of years. 

“The public water supply is now available in every 
burgh and village in the County, and it is the exception 
for farms to have their own private water supply. The 
importance of a pure and adequate supply of water not 
only for domestic purposes but as a direct aid to dairying 
and agriculture and also to industry cannot be over- 
estimated, and if Lord Polwarth had done nothing else 
in his public life than the securing of a unified scheme of 
water supply for the whole County and the burghs within 
it, he would have accomplished a memorable piece of 
work. He also had the satisfaction before he died of 
knowing that over 90 per cent. of all houses in the County 
had a piped water supply laid on. Largely owing to 
Lord Polwarth’s example and guidance the majority of 
rural houses in the County were improved and modernised 
under the powers given by the Rural Housing Acts, 
before the outbreak of the recent world war. 

“During Lord Polwarth’s convenership the County 
Council in villages, mining communities and in outlying 
areas had erected many new houses, and but for the 
outbreak of war and the limitation placed on their activities 
by the lack of labour and materials, Lord Polwarth would 
have lived to see the housing problem, so far as the 
landward area of the County was concerned, practically 
solved. While there had been various local planning 
schemes for the County for a good many years at various 
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stages, these tended to hang fire for lack of adequate 
powers, and soon after the passing of the Town Planning 
Act of 1932 all of the burghs in the County and the 
County Council agreed to co-operate in the formulation 
of one county planning scheme. <A _ resolution was 
accordingly passed bringing the whole County into one 
planning area, burghal and landward, with a view to the 
preparation of a comprehensive scheme. ‘This step was 
taken some years before the Government passed an Act 
bringing all land—built and unbuilt—under planning 
proposals. 

‘Lord Polwarth recognised that East Lothian was 
fortunate in that the golf courses and private estates on 
the sea frontage had prevented the speculative development 
which has ruined so many miles of coast elsewhere. In 
order to preserve this frontage and to place themselves 
in the position of assisting in the regulation of the coastline 
and seashore, the County Council promoted a private Bill 
in Parliament which culminated in the East Lothian 
County Council Act of 1936. Under this Act they were 
able to control the seashore and land adjoining, and did 
in fact acquire considerable and important stretches of 
the coastal areas. This turned out to be a far-sighted 
proposal, and anticipated many provisions now appearing 
and in contemplation for new planning legislation.” 

Other branches of County administration benefited 
from his wide views and foresight, especially after he 
became Convener. He gave much thought to the 
problems of the Education Committee, including the 
choice of sites for new schools and the provision of Nursery 
Schools. He was interested in community centres, and 
worked out a scheme for health visiting, maternity, school 
hygiene and child welfare which saved much effort from 
being wasted through overlapping. In the light of his 
work for local government in his own county it was not 
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surprising that he was elected Vice-President, and then 
for a term President, of the Association of County Councils 
in Scotland. 


Xx 


On his return from war service to the office of the 
Prison Commissioners, Lord Polwarth took up a project 
which had been in his mind for years. Travellers from 
King’s Cross to Edinburgh were familiar with a castellated 
building which stood on a rock to the right just as they 
entered Waverley Station. This was the Calton Jail. It 
was a dignified architectural feature of the city, but not 
a good prison. The buildings were out of date, and 
the site too restricted to allow them to be effectively 
modernised. Years before Scott had suggested to the 
Government that a new prison should be built on the 
western side of Edinburgh, and the fine Calton site used 
for Government offices. In 1912 the first part of this 
scheme was approved (the second, the building of “ St 
Andrew’s House,” came much later), but the world war 
prevented the beginning of the work. Now, however, 
it went forward on a site giving ample room for exercise, 
and for the practical training of prisoners. Its design, 
which in its main features was determined by him, gave 
scope through the construction of separate blocks to those 
new methods of penal treatment which he had introduced 
during the earlier years of his administration. The most 
original feature was the absence of a surrounding wall ; 
and at the time of his death it was still the only prison in 
Britain without a wall. As he said, ‘‘ True security 
depends not upon walls but upon unceasing vigilance on 
the part of the personnel.” 

Much of the success of his work was due to his warm 
personal relation, not only to his colleagues and the staff 
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of the Commissioners Office and especially Mr Crombie, 
the Secretary, but to the governors and warders of the 
prisons up and down Scotland. He found satisfaction, 
too, in working with a long succession of Secretaries for 
Scotland, and with none more than the first who belonged 
to the Labour party, the late Mr William Adamson. 

No account of this part of Lord Polwarth’s work 
would be complete if it failed to record his belief that 
“the best prison reform was to keep people out of prison 
rather than putting them into it.” This accounts for his 
long-continued interest in measures to foster healthy 
comradeship among young people, especially in the cities, 
through youth organisations of many kinds. An extension 
of the same effort in the case of those who found themselves 
in trouble was the development of Probation as an 
alternative to imprisonment; and a third and comple- 
mentary method was that of After-care for those who 
have been discharged, by which they are followed up and 
helped to make good in suitable occupations. In the 
last decade of his active life, after his official work had 
ended, he was Chairman of three semi-official bodies 
dealing with these social needs—the Scottish Central 
Council of Juvenile Organisations, the Scottish Central 
Probation Council and the Scottish Central After-care 
Council. 

In this whole field he was greatly helped by a friend 
with whom he worked intimately for over twenty years, 
Mr G. E. Troup, the Secretary of the Council of Juvenile 
Organisations. This Council did much to co-ordinate 
and help the work of the Scouts, Guides, Boys’ Brigade 
and other bodies which exist to promote a life at once 
healthy, recreative and educational among lads and girls. 
Some of its tasks were simple and practical such as 
securing from the railways cheap fares for clubs or groups 
going to summer camps. But it had a wider purpose, 
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“to consider the moral, social and recreational aspects 
of juvenile life in Scotland, and to advise the Secretary 
of State upon questions of this nature.” It did much 
to prepare the way for the more inclusive system of youth 
service which has been set up during the war ; and those 
who saw most of Lord Polwarth’s work in it were the 
most cordial in their estimate of what it owed to the 
guidance and advocacy of one whose name and character 
were known all over Scotland. 

On the remedial side too he accomplished much. He 
took the initiative in persuading the Scottish Office to 
appoint the first Probation Committee in Scotland during 
the first world war. Scotland lagged behind England in 
this respect, and at a later date he often quoted a statement 
of Lord Haldane in the House of Lords on the importance 
of providing adequate finance for the appointment of 
trained probation officers. From 1925 to 1928 he gave 
much time to the work of a Committee on the Treatment 
of Young Offenders, presided over by Sheriff (now Sir 
George) Morton. Their Report, entitled Protection and 
Training, was a landmark in the understanding of this 
question in Scotland. 

These activities linked up with the efforts of the Social 
Work Committee of the Church of Scotland which have 
already been briefly described. One of the witnesses who 
gave evidence on probation before the Morton Committee 
was Lord Polwarth’s youngest sister Katherine, who was 
doing remarkable work on behalf of the Church—cut 
short too soon by her early death—as a Police Court and 
Probation Officer in Edinburgh. Another fellow-worker 
who was for years a firm friend was Dr G. C. Cossar. 
He was greatly interested in boys and greatly beloved 
by them, and his special contribution was the running 
of two farms, one in Scotland the other in Canada, in 
which boys could be trained for agricultural work and 
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afterwards placed on Canadian farms. Lord Polwarth 
visited him in both and gave him steady support, as 
he did to the clubs and other activities carried on by the 
New College (Pleasance) Settlement, Edinburgh, under the 
inspiring leadership of another friend, Dr Harry Miller. 

In Lord Polwarth’s view work for young people lacked 
a quite vital element if it had no firm religious basis. 
The efforts last named resembled another organisation 
in which he whole-heartedly believed, the Boys’ Brigade, 
in the central place assigned to religion. The emphasis 
laid by the ‘ B.B.” on manliness, on the inculcation of 
obedience along with the provision for open-air activities 
wherever these were possible, and the place given to the 
weekly Company Bible Class, all commended themselves 
to him. Few of the varied posts and offices which he held 
were more after his own heart than that of Vice-President 
of the “ B.B.”; and the annual meeting of the Brigade 
Executive, usually held at Windermere, was to him a 
holiday, though a somewhat strenuous one. In this field, 
as in others so different as the League of Nations Union 
and the directorate of the British Linen Bank, he always 
enjoyed co-operating with another kindred spirit, the 
Earl of Home. 

Lord Polwarth attended more conferences in his day 
than most men, but to him conference was only a pre- 
liminary to action, and widely extended plans were meant 
to be given concrete form on a small scale. His interest 
in Juvenile Organisations (with capitals) was matched 
by the help which he gave to particular, unpretentious 
bodies. When it was suggested that the Girl Guides of 
East Lothian would find it a benefit to have a hut as a 
permanent camping site, he took up the idea keenly, 
and gave a stance in the oak wood, three minutes walk 
from Humbie House. Here, or in the wide field studded 
with old oak and Scots fir which lay beside it, every 
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summer there was a succession of camps for boys as 
well as girls, while on Saturdays in June or July parties 
of younger children, the most numerous being Sunday 
School picnics, would come for a long afternoon in the 
open. At least 1000 Girl Guides must have camped at 
the hut during twenty years—probably many more— 
besides the large numbers belonging to other organisations. 

This is perhaps an appropriate point at which to 
refer to two tributes to Lord Polwarth’s varied work, 
which both came from the West of Scotland and so 
emphasise its definitely national character. During or 
shortly after the first world war a well-known left-wing 
Member of Parliament got on the wrong side of some 
law or departmental order and had to serve a term in 
prison. Some time after, in the course of a discussion 
in the House of Commons he paid, from inside knowledge, 
a spontaneous and unexpected tribute to the humane 
and enlightened spirit in which the Scottish prisons were 
administered under Lord Polwarth. 

Later still, the Budsletin, the Glasgow illustrated daily, 
published a series of caricatures of prominent Scots with 
accompanying verses. In his case the quatrain under the 
drawing was appreciative as well as accurate : 


For a’ that need his help to feel, 

Prisoner or slave—or Boys’ Brigader— 
He’ll brawly bend his modest steel, 

This douce, weel thocht-o’ Scots crusader. 


This hasty summary of his contribution to the service 
of youth has carried us some distance from the subject 
of prison administration. We saw that at Washington, 
in 1910, he was appointed a member of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission (to give its full title), 
and in due time he rose to be its Vice-President. Probably 


not one in ten of those who year by year listened to him 
D 
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in the General Assembly or met him in committees, 
guessed that he was recognised as an_ international 
authority on penal questions and prison administration. 
But this was the case, and for many years he attended 
meetings in various European capitals including Berne, 
where the Commission had its headquarters. He formed 
many friendships with representatives from other countries, 
and very specially with Dr Simon Van der Aa, the 
secretary, who more than once visited Humbie. 

In 1925 the Commission met in London, and thereafter 
came to Scotland to see certain Scottish prisons, as well 
as to have a glimpse of Edinburgh and of Royal Deeside. 
Lord Polwarth found this an interesting but arduous 
time. Comparatively few of the delegates knew English, 
so his knowledge of French was of much use, and in 
addition he was both courier and czcerone to the large 
party. When he reached Humbie after seeing them into 
the London train he confessed, as he very rarely did, to 
being thoroughly tired out. 

Four years later he retired under the age limit, and 
in the course of reorganisation within the Scottish Office 
his post came to an end. But for several years more he 
continued as a British representative on the International 
Commission. In 1928 and again in 1930 he was in 
Prague, a city of great beauty with which he was now 
very familiar. On the second occasion his daughter 
Grizel was his companion and they motored across the 
Continent, driving in turn, and noting that at the 
frontier of Czechoslovakia they had to give up driving 
on the right and revert to the British rule of the road. 
As the President of the Commission was absent through 
illness it fell to Lord Polwarth to reply in French to the 
address of welcome given by one of the greatest men of 
his day, the aged President Masaryk. 

Five years later he and his daughter went to Berlin 
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to the last conference which he attended abroad. Hitler 
had been in power for over two years, and Lord Polwarth 
observed closely the changes that were taking place. 
‘““While one saw much that was good under the new 
regime, such as the labour camps and the system of 
school holidays at the seaside, there was also much that 
was very depressing. Prison treatment is being made 
much more strict and more severe, and they openly say 
that, while formerly education or reformation was the 
first object in their prisons, the first object now is the 
enforcement of punishment.” During the congress 
members of the Commission were subjected to long 
lectures on Nazi ideology, delivered by leading Nazis, 
including Dr Goebbels, or by professors who, whether 
their chairs had previously been those of law or theology, 
were dressed in khaki uniforms with clanking spurs and 
large swastikas. The humourlessness of it all struck 
Lord Polwarth, especially when it was solemnly stated 
that within the two previous years Germany had reached 
the final and perfect form of State. 

After the congress he obtained permission to visit a 
concentration camp in Western Germany—a_ rather 
formidable undertaking for a man of over seventy. He 
was aware that everything had been prepared for his 
visit; but, even so, he gained the impression from the 
brutal personality of the Commandant and from various 
small indications, some of which would have escaped the 
notice of a less expert visitor, that the regime was terribly 
hard especially for those accustomed to a life of comfort 
and refinement. 


XI 


Lord Polwarth’s retirement from the Prison Com- 
mission opened the way to a new field of action. He was 
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not entitled to sit in the House of Lords until he was 
elected by his fellows as a Scottish representative peer. 
As a civil servant he was debarred from election, but 
at the first opportunity after his retirement in 1929 he was 
sent as a representative to the Upper Chamber. For 
nearly ten years he attended the chief debates and spoke 
with effect from time to time both on domestic and inter- 
national questions. 

In the year when he was elected a representative peer 
he and his wife had the last of many journeys together, 
to Berne, where he attended a meeting of the International 
Prison Executive, and the Bernese Oberland. Their 
eldest daughter and her husband who were with them 
part of the time noticed a decline in her bodily strength, 
though not in her interest in people or her joy in the 
grandeur of the Alps. After their return in the late 
summer of 1929 it became clear that she was in the grip 
of a dangerous illness, which she bore without complaint 
and with no lessening of her strong and calm Christian 
faith. On 25th March 1930 her devoted life reached its 
close, and those who were near her husband realised that 
his remaining years must be spent in shadow. To the 
world at large he had always seemed singularly self-reliant, 
yet he consistently leant upon her counsel and support. 
We have seen how close was their co-operation in work 
for the Church, for the community around them, and 
for the disinherited not only in Scotland but in Africa, 
Armenia or India. This was clear to all who knew 
them even slightly; but those in their own home knew 
also that his public work was not only sustained by her 
sympathy but rendered more effective by her vivid and 
constructive imagination. 

Yet Lord Polwarth’s activity was hardly diminished 
by the severance of a comradeship of more than forty 
years. The time set free by his retirement from the 
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routine of prison administration was filled by other public 
or religious activities. The steady flow of visitors to 
Humbie hardly slackened, indeed became greater as the 
decade ran on towards its stormy close. In all this it 
may well be that he was consciously trying to direct his 
life as his wife would have wished; but it would have 
been quite impossible to accomplish what he did without 
the devoted aid of his youngest daughter, who now 
made Humbie her home, and not only played a growingly 
important part in the life of the parish and county, but 
for fourteen years was her father’s companion in travel 
and an efficient and untiring helper in all that he undertook. 

Nearly two years after his wife’s death Lord Polwarth 
received an invitation which led to the most interesting 
of his journeys, that to Abyssinia. It came through the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, with 
which the Buxton family had a long connection and in 
whose work he had been deeply interested. For some 
years the League of Nations had been concerned by the 
continuance of slavefy in some countries and its revival 
in others, and on the initiative of the British Government 
a Convention had been prepared for its suppression. 
Abyssinia, the country in which the most difficult situation 
existed, was now a member of the League; but there 
were grave doubts as to the progress made there in the 
eradication of slavery. Thus the Anti-Slavery Society 
were gratified when a suggestion came from the Emperor 
Haile Selassie that a public man of proved wisdom should 
go out to confer with him on the whole matter. Lord 
Noel-Buxton, who had been a member of the Cabinet 
not long before, was asked with the approval of the 
Foreign Office to undertake this duty, and he suggested 
that his brother-in-law should accompany him. The 
party was completed by Major Arthur Bentinck, a friend 
who knew the country well and acted as interpreter, and 
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Grizel Scott who acted as secretary to her uncle and her 
father. 

They set out in February 1932, travelling by French 
liner to Djibouti, a squalid little port at the southern end 
of the Red Sea, and thence went by train to Addis Abbaba, 
the capital, breaking the journey at Dirre Dawa to visit 
the ancient ‘city of Harar by a new motor road. Addis 
Abbaba stands about 8000 feet above the sea and near 
the Equator, and strangers find the height trying. British 
residents were amazed by the disregard of precautions 
against this and the tropical sun shown by a man nearing 
seventy ; but Lord Polwarth soon became acclimatised, 
and enjoyed early morning and evening rides through 
the thick eucalyptus groves to the steep hillsides surround- 
ing the city. 

The party remained in the capital for about a month, 
having several interviews with the Emperor, and trans- 
acting business with the Foreign Minister, Blatingata 
Herowy, and the Minister of the Interior. They were 
impressed by the Emperor’s intelligence and his anxiety 
to bring about reforms, but also by the economic problems 
which a sudden liberation would cause, and by the 
strength of the reactionary influences in a country where 
communications were poor and illiteracy was general. 
Lord Polwarth afterwards wrote :— 

“Our doings have been duly reported and published 
in the annals of the League of Nations. Suffice it to 
say that at the end of our visit the Emperor sent by us 
a reply to the Society, stating that he hoped as a result 
of the measures he had taken and would take, that slavery 
would be extinct in his country in twenty years’ time. 
He certainly did take measures to carry out more strictly 
the laws which he had already made in 1924 (the very 
year in which Abyssinia was admitted to the League of 
Nations), and he did appoint a Slavery Department to 
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see that those entitled to freedom under these laws, on 
the death of their master or, if children, on attaining the 
age of sixteen, should receive their rights. 

“The whole visit was intensely interesting. It is a 
country of strange contrasts. The only wheeled vehicles 
were motors which had lately been introduced. There 
was no form of cart or carriage, all traffic before that 
being carried on the backs of mules or horses or camels, 
and communication was very slow as there were hardly 
any roads outside the capital. A few roads had been 
made by a steam roller, but this had broken down and, 
I understand, had stood derelict at the roadside for over 
four years.” 

On the completion of their mission to the Emperor, 
the party travelled south by motor lorry to see more of the 
country. Their route lay across sandy desert and rough 
ground towards Lake Zwai. Lord Polwarth enjoyed this 
expedition to the full. Sleeping in a tent reminded him 
of old army days, and he never missed the opportunity 
of a bathe. The tribesmen with their long spears and 
shy interest in white strangers, the strange birds, animals 
and trees, brought a new interest to each day, which 
ended with a walk round the camp with a gun to secure 
a guinea fowl or hare for supper. Then came the sudden 
darkness and strange sounds of an African night. 

The journey was interrupted by the onset of ‘‘ the 
little rains’? at the end of March, and floods made it 
at once impossible to go forward, and difficult to turn 
back. In crossing one swollen river the lorry had to be 
hauled by about fifty naked Galla tribesmen, with the 
water flowing over the top of the engine. Lord Polwarth 
waded through the torrent while the other passengers and 
baggage were carried on the shoulders and heads of 
these faithful helpers. Fortunately the precautions taken 
to keep the water out of the engine were successful ; it 
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was soon running again, and the four friends were able 
to reach the railway and return by the same route by 
which they had gone out. 

Twice in the next six years Lord Polwarth was invited 
by Sir Henry Lunn to take part in cruises to the Eastern 
Mediterranean organised by the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club, These he greatly enjoyed, especially one in 1934 
which gave him his only sight of the Holy Land. At 
Jerusalem he was present at a memorable service in the 
beautiful St Andrew’s Church, completed not long before. 
He was commissioned as one of three representatives of 
the Church of Scotland to take part in constituting the 
first Kirk-Session in Jerusalem. Dr Norman Maclean 
conducted the service, and one of the elders ordained was 
Lord Polwarth’s friend, Sir Arthur Wauchope, then High 
Commissioner for Palestine. 

Travel was so great a delight to him that he welcomed 
the honour of election as President of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. In 1934, the Society’s jubilee 
year, and for four years after he presided with dignity 
at almost all its large lectures in Edinburgh, and took 
a full share in the work of its Council. He not only 
lectured on his own visit to Abyssinia, but entertained 
at Humbie as many of the distinguished travellers, men 
and women, who came to lecture as could find time to 
go out there. Perhaps none of his later tasks was more 
entirely congenial to him than this. 

He never sought honours and few came to him. 
Except two military distinctions (C.B.E. and T.D.) he 
reached his seventy-fourth year without receiving any 
formal mark of appreciation of a lifetime of outstanding 
public service. Thus it gave him special pleasure when 
the University of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and this had an element of the 
unexpected as he had never been directly associated with 
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the University. A luncheon was given by friends in 
Edinburgh, chiefly those who had worked with him in 
the Juvenile Organisations Council and its kindred bodies, 
and the scarlet LL.D. robes were presented for his 
laureation. 

Later in the same year (1937) came his appointment 
as Lord Lieutenant of East Lothian. The post of Lord 
Lieutenant is often looked on as largely ceremonial and 
of little concern to the average man or woman; but his 
appointment had a different character. It was welcomed 
by all ranks and classes as the due recognition of one 
who had spent his strength in their service through more 
than forty years, and who had become, on the small 
scale of a Scottish county, a true pater patriae. His 
knowledge that they felt this was his chief reward in the 
end of the day. 


XII 


An incident in the following year showed how Lord 
Polwarth refused to be held back by bodily disabilities 
from what he felt to be his duty. The Association of 
County Councils and one or two other representative 
bodies were promoting a Bill to give Scottish County 
Councils powers to prevent the display of unsightly 
advertisements, and he had undertaken to introduce it 
in the House of Lords. He was suffering from defective 
eyesight, and at this time was almost completely deaf, 
and he fell on the stair leading up to the House of Lords, 
while he had to arrange a signal by which the friend 
sitting next him indicated when the moment came to 
introduce the Bill. Yet in spite of these handicaps he 
made a clear and persuasive speech on the need for the 
Bill and the proposals which it contained. 

When the second world war broke out a year later 
his hearing had considerably improved, and he was able 
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to add to his other tasks in East Lothian that of Chairman 
of the County Council’s War Emergency Committee. 
It had large responsibilities for Evacuation and Civil 
Defence, and the position of the county on the approach 
to the Forth made it the more necessary that everything 
should be done from the administrative side to assist in 
such work as that of the Observer Corps. He was glad, 
too, to represent the King in the county which he had 
long loved and served, and as Lord Lieutenant took the 
salute at the march past of the Civil Defence and other 
organisations which marked successive war savings 
campaigns, or at formal parades of the Home Guard. 
When he spoke on these occasions he was well heard in 
the open air, without the aid of a microphone, even in 
his eightieth year. 

Less conspicuous forms of war service were not over- 
looked. He encouraged his daughter to receive a group 
of evacuated children, one belonging to Vienna, the rest 
to Edinburgh, and was pleased that the nurseries at 
Humbie were again happily occupied. Longer journeys 
became few, but he went regularly to Edinburgh, and 
enjoyed meeting friends, especially those on service, at 
the New Club. Till 1943 he attended the General 
Assembly each spring and occasionally spoke. : 

Towards the end of 1941 Lord Polwarth felt that the 
time had come when he must resign the Convenership 
of the County, mainly on account of his defective hearing. 
This was a sharp wrench to him, but this and his jubilee 
as County Councillor next year called forth a remarkable 
tribute of admiration from his colleagues, and men of 
the most various outlook joined in appreciation of the 
unique work which he had accomplished. His portrait, 
painted some years earlier by Mr David Alison, was now 
hung in the County Buildings at Haddington as a lasting 
reminder of that work. 
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After this the pressure of his many duties gradually 
became less, but so did his physical powers. The weight 
of anxiety which rested on all minds, and the unwillingness 
to relax when others were working to the limit, made 
more difficult a transition which for him could never have 
been easy—that from constant activity to the restricted 
occupations of old age. All his chief recreations had 
been energetic—riding and shooting, carpentry and 
mechanics, pruning trees or making a crazy pavement 
round his house. Of these only riding was now possible, 
and in the end this also had to be given up and his quiet 
horse sold. Failing eyesight made reading difficult, and 
it was hard for his active mind to find employment in the 
winter evenings. 

Out of doors there were happily still possibilities of 
work which he enjoyed, though not now of an active 
kind. In the clear daylight he had a quick eye for a 
loose slate on a roof or a broken wire in a fence, and 
such details had an inexhaustible interest for him. In 
all his plans for planting or maintenance work on the 
estate he was greatly helped by Malcolm Haggart, who 
for many years had been an untiring and efficient forester 
and overseer—a true successor to the four Humbie 
worthies mentioned earlier in this record. John Turnbull 
too, played many useful parts, including those of chauffeur, 
Scoutmaster and, in Lord Polwarth’s last year, ready and 
cheerful personal attendant. 

By 1942 three of his grandsons had come of age, 
had received commissions, and were preparing for service 
overseas. The coming of age of the eldest, Harry Scott, 
was celebrated at Harden before the war; and then, 
as at his wedding six years later, Lord Polwarth had the 
deep satisfaction of knowing that there were those 
following on who shared his pride in the traditions of 
his family and of the Borders from which they came. 
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In July 1942 he went to Perthshire for the coming-of-age 
of another grandson, and spoke to a small gathering in 
the open air, simply, but with force as well as feeling, 
of the sacrifice which the young men of the country were 
willingly making for the second time in thirty years in 
the cause of right, and of the duty laid on those at home 
to support them by such service of other kinds as they 
could render, and above all by constancy and by prayer. 

In September 1942 his eldest son, Wattie, died after 
a serious operation. This was a heavy blow, from which 
he never fully recovered, for their interests were largely, 
and their sense of public duty absolutely, the same. 
Nothing of importance was undertaken in estate matters 
without full consultation between them, and in many 
ways the father relied more and more on the son’s judgment 
as the years passed and on the sureness of his help. 

During 1943 Lord Polwarth still performed some 
duties in parish and county, and it was fitting that the 
last meeting at which he was able to preside was one of 
his beloved Water Board at Haddington on 29th October. 
For a few weeks more he went into Edinburgh when 
the weather allowed for the Board meetings of the British 
Linen Bank, but in December he intimated his resignation. 
In March 1944 at the annual meeting of the Bank, 
Lord Home gave warm expression to the regret of his 
colleagues at losing one who had reached his jubilee as 
a director before he retired, a rare achievement ; and the 
report of his old friend’s tribute, with messages of esteem 
from his co-directors, gave him true pleasure. 

Now at last it seemed that the bow, kept taut through 
all the years by his unbending sense of duty, might 
relax. As spring advanced he was content as never 
before to sit quietly in the sun on the lawn in front of 
the house, and to watch the play of light on Lammer 
Law, or to take a slow walk between the great beech 
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hedges in the garden. In July the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr E. J. Hagan, visited the 
congregations of East Lothian. There was a_ short 
evening service in Humbie Church, and Lord Polwarth 
enjoyed being present with the large congregation and 
hearing Dr Hagan’s message of encouragement and 
hope. After that his strength steadily declined. The 
springs of life and energy had run out, and the end 
came very peacefully on 24th August. On the 26th a 
large company of those who had worked with him and 
leaned upon his strength, gathered to lay his body by 
that of his wife, beside the Church in which they had 
worshipped together, where the Humbie Water “ to the 
sleeping woods all night singeth a quiet tune.” 

In June 1945 the Committee whose work he had 
guided and inspired for twenty-one years opened in 
Edinburgh a Home for homeless children of under five. 
Much of its equipment was contributed by organisations 
of young people in the Church of Scotland, and it was 
given the name, “ Lord and Lady Polwarth Memorial 
Home.” The name, and the two portraits which have 
a place of honour within it, will let the children of the 
future know how husband and wife worked together for 
the good of the children of their land. 

Many tributes were paid to Lord Polwarth’s work 
and character, but it will suffice to quote two references 
to his closing years. Speaking of the personal losses 
which these years brought, Mr Troup wrote: “ Far 
better than most of us Lord Polwarth knew that the one 
way to the quiet heart lay through that faith which trusts 
the Love of God the Father in the face of Jesus Christ. 
So it was that he left the darkened room of his own 
experience with a word of cheer for the lonely, whom he 
never missed, or a message of the deepest understanding 
for those called to travel on the same road. The Love 
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of God was in his heart and the Will of God in all his 
purposes.” 

Mr Alexander Paterson of the English Prison Com- 
mission, his companion on many journeys to international 
prison conferences, has recorded this final impression : 
“At the Berlin Congress of 1935 he nobly supported 
those of us who attacked the Nazi methods in prisons 
and in camps. His tall outstanding figure, his gracious 
courtesy to all ranks and races, won for him a unique 
place in the respect and affection of the prison authorities 
from forty different countries in the world. Those who 
worked and travelled with him learned to venerate the 
simple austerity of his daily life and the deep personal 
piety which was at once the mainspring and directive of 
a tireless and very humble Christian.” 
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